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who were not pleased with the goverment of the Church,
or the growinge power of the Clargy, yet himselfe indus-
triously tooke care to be believed, and he professed to be,
very intire to the doctryne and disciplyne of the Church
of Englande. In the shorte Parliament before this, he
spake much, and appeared to be the most leadinge man,
for besydes the exacte knowledge of the formes and orders
of that Councell, which few men had, he had a very comely
and grave way of expressinge himselfe, with greate volu-

10 bility of wordes, naturall and proper, and understoode the
temper and affections of the kingdome as well as any man,
and had observed the errors and mistakes in goverment,
and knew well how to make them appeare greater then
they were. After the unhappy dissolution of that Parlia-
ment he continued for the most parte about London, in
conversation and greate repute amongst those Lords, who
were most strangers, and believed most averse from the
Courte, in whome he improoved all imaginable jealosyes
and discontents towards the State, and as soone as this

20 Parliament was resolved to be summoned, he was as dili-
gent to procure such persons to be elected, as he knew to
be most inclined to the way he meant to take.

At the first openinge of this Parliament he appeared
passyonate and praepared against the Earle of Straforde,
and though in private designinge he was much governed
by Mr Hambden and Mr Sfc John, yet he seemed to all
men to have the greatest influence upon the house of
Commons of any man, and in truth I thinke he was at
that tyme and for some moneths after the most popular

3o man, and the most able to do hurte, that hath lived in any